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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
AFGHANISTAN—PART 10 


DA 1011/1 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

No. 1 

AFGHANISTAN : ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1955 


Sir Daniel Lascelles to Mr. Selwvn Lloyd. (Received January 23) 

(No. 2. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, January 5, 1956. 

I have the honour to submit herewith my review of affairs in Afghanistan 
during 1955 together with a short chronological summary as appendix." 

I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at 

Washington, Moscow and Tehran, to the United Kingdom High Commissioners 

at New Delhi and Karachi, to the United Kingdom Deputy High Commissioner at 

Peshawar, and to the Political Representative. Political Office with the Middle East 

Forces. , •„ e 

I have, &c. 

DAN LASCELLES. 


Enclosure to Kabul Despatch No. 2 of January 5,1956 

Afghanistan in 1955 

To an even greater extent than in earlier years, the Pashtunistan sickness 
governed alike the foreign relations and the internal affairs of this country. By 
the end of the year the Afghan Government had, as a direct result of it, become 
so much estranged from the West that they had contracted in general terms to 
receive economic aid on a really large scale from the Soviet Union. They were 
almost certainly planning, if indeed they had not already contracted, to obtain arms 
supplies from the same source (Prince Daud had accepted an invitation to visit 
the Soviet Union in 1956). They had publicly subscribed to the “ Five Principles ” 
of Indian and Communist Chinese neutralism. And they had received official 
Soviet support for their Pashtunistan thesis. 

2. The immediate cause of all this was the merger in a single administrative 
unit of the provinces comprising West Pakistan. As recorded in paragraph 13 of 
the Review for 1954, the Afghans had reacted sharply in their propaganda to the 
first intimations that such a merger was envisaged. No doubt they felt that it would 
tend in time to destroy what "they held to be their existing chances of making 
good the Pashtunistan claim. The thing they coveted—and had probably talked 
themselves long since into believing that they were justified in demanding—was 
in process of being made to lose its outline and recognisable identity. " Their 
position was, in their own estimation, rapidly slipping. 

3. When, towards the end of March, the “ One Unit Scheme ” was 
promulgated by the Governor-General of Pakistan as something which would 
definitely—though at a date still unspecified—be brought into force, the Afghan 
authorities lost their tempers completely and instigated physical assaults on the 
Pakistani Embassy in Kabul and Consulate in Jalalabad. ’ Both buildings, and 
also the private house of the Ambassador, were invaded, looted and sytematically 
wrecked by organised mobs. In both places the national fiags were" torn down 
and trampled on. Proofs of the official instigation ol these attacks were numerous 
and conclusive, but cannot be given here for lack of space. 

4. By instigation ’ I mean here not merely the official organisation, for 
purposes of demonstration, of mobs which subsequently sot out "of hand: the 
evidence available showed clearly that the mobs in Kabul and Jalalabad had not 
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notables) and obtaining its endorsement of their policies. The jirga was in fact 
obviously hand-picked and much too small, by historical standards, to deserve its 
title. But it duly approved both the Government’s Pashtunistan policy, and the 
obtaining of arms “ by every possible means and every honourable method 
available ” in order to secure the country’s defences against the alleged menace 
from Pakistan. The Afghan authorities thereupon let it be known in various 
indirect ways that they were thinking of obtaining from the Communist world— 
“ honourably,” of course, i.e., without paying any political price—the arms which 
the Western powers had declined to supply. (In fact, of course, the negative 
attitude of the West in this matter had been dictated by their belligerently- 
conducted Pashtunistan agitation.) 

13. The Pakistani authorities for their part said more than once that they 
were still ready to receive a visit from Prince Daud. But their indirect and rather 
unconciliatory methods of saying so led to public exchanges in which both sides 
loudly reasserted their irreconcilable positions of principle, thus making the 
problem of an agreed agenda—let alone that of proceeding therefrom to a workable 
settlement—more than ever insoluble. 

14. In late October King Zahir sent personal messages to The Queen, 
President Eisenhower and the Turkish President, requesting their good offices in 
the Pashtunistan dispute. Of the replies to these, the American alone held out some 
hope—though it was cautiously worded—of third-party intervention designed to 
induce the Pakistanis to negotiate on a territorial claim which they had hitherio 
resolutely (and with British approval) rejected as inadmissible. This led to further 
Afghan-American exchanges; and in December the possibility was being canvassed 
of a visit—without an agenda, of course, and not ostensibly for business talks— 
either by the King to Karachi or by the Governor-General to Kabul. Such a visit 
might yet pave the way for better Afghan-Pakistani relations; and the idea was 
still alive at the end of the year. But already in early November the Afghan 
Government had become committed to entertaining MM. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev on their wav back from a tour of India and Burma which was to 

w 

produce many anti-Western and anti-Pakistani gestures and utterances. The stage 
was thus set for a major Afghan flirtation with the Soviet Union. 

15. The main results of this flirtation have been summarised in paragraph 1 
above. The Russians, at the price of making available a long-term credit officially 
described as of the value of 100 million United States dollars (this presumably 
meant in fact a credit, chiefly if not entirely in rouble and other Communist 
currencies, which would correspond to that sum at the artificial Soviet rate of 
exchange between the rouble and the dollar), and of public support for the 
Pashtunistan claim (which they had probably been encouraging for long past in 
secret), secured the Afghan Government’s final commitment to a “ neutralist ” and 
basically anti-Western policy. This in itself was merely to crystallise Daud’s 
existing attitude and tendencies. But the related Russian publicity also made it 
plain to all Afghans how dangerous it would be for his potential opponents to 
attempt to oust him and adopt thereafter a policy of genuine neutrality—let alone 
one of active co-operation with the West in such defensive organisations as the 
Bagdad Pact. Moreover Afghan acceptance of the long-term credit involved future 
acceptance of a greatly-increased army of Soviet technicians, who would no doubt 
be used to work upon an already discontented and downtrodden population. The 
result would not necessarily, or even probably, be immediate political disintegration 
and absorption in the Communist fold; for it could be assumed that the Soviet 
authorities would not allow such a development to take place before they judged 
the time ripe in the light of world-wide strategic considerations. But meanwhile 
the ground could be thoroughly mined. The country’s natural powers of resistance 
had been very gravely impaired. 

16. The Afghan Government, for their part, obtained considerable material 
benefits. These were probably not confined to the Russian long-term credit; for, 
by the end of the year, there were signs that the American authorities, more 
shocked than angered by Daud's Russian flirtation, were preparing to respond to 
his blackmail tactics by offers of increased aid. Undoubtedly many influential 
Afghans looked beyond these material gains to the grim political price, and heartily 
deplored what they saw as the balance. But most of them probably regarded the 
pass as already sold for the reasons given in the last paragraph above. 
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17. Anglo-Afghan relations inevitably suffered much from the successive 
crises in Afghan-Pakistani affairs and from the resulting increased Afghan 
orientation towards the Communist bloc. This embassy did what was possible and 
right to heip the Pakistanis here in their hour of physical danger, and what it did 
was not forgotten or forgiven by Daud and his henchmen. Thereafter there was 
not much scope for active British diplomatic intervention, seeing that we were 
neither giving economic aid which we could threaten to discontinue, nor able to 
buy Afghan reasonableness with promises of aid in future. (The Americans could 
have tried either of these things or a combination of both, but had not done so by 
the end of the year.) Meanwhile it had at last become fully apparent to the 
Afghans that we were not neutrals in their one-sided quarrel with Pakistan—though 
in fact we were willing and anxious to facilitate any conceivable settlement which 
should respect the latter’s legitimate interests—but were, if only for reasons of 
Commonwealth solidarity, definitely “ on the other side.” 

18. In the economic sphere, the Afghan Government kept their heads above 
water suprisingly well on the whole. In this they were appreciably assisted by the 
conclusion with the Russians in June, i.e., during the Pakistani blockade, of an 
agreement for transit trade through the Soviet Union at rates which were almost 
certainly uneconomic. It was, however, a very bad year for the Afghan under¬ 
dog. The effects on him of the tardily-applied Pakistani blockade have already 
been referred to in paragraph 9 above. But he had little to export in any case. 
The winter of 1954-55 was almost snowless, and two nights of late spring frost 
ruined most of his main fruit crops—though not his grain crops, which were fairly 
good in spite of a serious summer drought. 


Appendix 

Summary of Events During 1955 

March 

27 Emergency Powers Ordinance issued in Pakistan foreshadowing 

introduction of One Unit Plan. 

30 Attacks on Pakistani Embassy and Ambassador’s house. 

31 Pakistani Consulate in Jalalabad attacked. 

A pril 

18-24 Minister for Foreign Affairs attended Bandoeng Conference. 

May 

2 Pakistani “ ultimatum ” to Afghans. 

4 Partial mobilisation of Afghan reserves. 

June 

28 Five-Year transit agreement with U.S.S.R. signed in Moscow. 

July 

27 Demobilisation of reserves. 

September 

13-14 Flag-raising ceremonies at Kabul, Jalalabad and Peshawar. 

October 

14 Introduction in Pakistan of One Unit Scheme. 

17 Afghan diplomatic representative recalled from Karachi. 

21 Pakistani Ambassador recalled from Kabul. (He did not leave until 
November 15.) 

November 

15-20 Loe Jirga held in Kabul. 


December 

15-19 Visit of Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchev to Kabul. 
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DA 1061/191 


No. 5 


PRINCE DAUD’S VISIT TO KARACHI 


Sir Daniel Lascelles to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received December 2H) 


(No. 86. Confidential) 
Sir, 


Kabul, 

December 14, 1956. 


The United Kingdom High Commissioner at Karachi was good enough to send 
me a copy of his despatch No. 50 (EXT 35/6/3) of the 4th of December to the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations on the recent visit to Pakistan of 
the Afghan Prime Minister. This despatch contains, of course, a very much fuller 
and more reliable account of the visit than any that I could hope to obtain direct 
from the Afghan authorities in their present state of extreme bitterness against us. 
They seem, however, to have been evasive and non-committal with Western 
enquirers other than myself. 


2. Prince Daud's own public utterances at the time of his return (please see 
my despatch No. 83 of the 7 th of December) were a model of cautious politeness: 
and several Afghan officials with whom I talked at that time were inclined to draw 
hopeful conclusions from this, implying that from a man of Daud’s stamp we should 
have heard all about it at once if he had not been tolerably well pleased. But this 
attitude of hopefulness did not last long. The retrospective remarks of a spokesman 
of the Pakistani Foreign Ministry as reported in Sir Alexander Symon’s telegram 
No. 2008 of the 6th of December, to the effect that something which his own 
Government had seen tit to mention in a joint communique as having been discussed 
did not in fact exist, were inevitably noted with extreme resentment by the Afghan 
Government, and caused dismay amongst those here who had been genuinely 
hoping for a settlement of Afghan-Pakistani differences. 


3. One of these is certainly Mr. Maiwandwal, Deputy Foreign Minister and 
Ambassador-designate to London. I happened to be calling on him immediately 
after the news of this Pakistani commentary had been received here, and he said 
flatly that it had completely destroyed his earlier hopes. Why, he asked, should 
the Pakistanis invariably go out of their way to nullify by tactless and offensive 
public statements their own contributions towards a rapprochement? He cited 
several past examples, of which I myself had been painfully reminded on reading 
the commentary. Everyone, he said, knew that there was an official difference of 
opinion between Afghanistan and Pakistan as to whether the question of 
Pashtunistan was a real one or alternatively a figment of the Afghan imagination 
But the Pakistani authorities themselves, both during President Iskander Mirza’s 
visit and during Prince Daud's, had accepted its reality for the purposes of inter¬ 
governmental discussions, and had furthermore agreed to state publicly that such 
discussions had taken place. If there could be no talks between the two 
Governments without an accompaniment of rude public asides by Pakistani officials 
to the effect that the basis of them was all nonsense and make-believe, nobody 
could reasonably expect progress to be made. 


4- Though feeling that Mr. Maiwandwal’s complaints on this subject were 
entirely justified, I did my best to defend the Pakistani position and to calm him 
down. I reminded him that the Pakistani Government, unlike the Afghan, had 
active and vociferous internal critics to deal with. These critics did not scruple to 
use whatever weapons came into their hands; and one of them was the suggestion 
that the Government was playing fast and loose with the country’s sovereign 5 rights 
and territorial integrity. In the process of countering such suggestions, it was 
inevitable that things should be said in Karachi which were regrettable from the 
diplomatic point of view. I was convinced that the highest Pakistani authorities 
would have preferred to leave them unsaid, and were genuinely anxious to avoid 
ruffling Afghan susceptibilities. Mr. Maiwandwal replied rather glumly that he 
would try to go on believing that the Pakistani authorities were less ill-disposed 
than they appeared to be. You will have observed that the Afghan official 
rejoinder, as reproduced in my telegram No. 115 of the 6th of December, was 
notably moderate in tone by Afghan standards. 

5. Sir Alexander Symon states that the Pakistani authorities spared no efforts 
over the arrangements for Prince Daud’s visit. Members of the latter’s entourage 
have admitted that the Pakistanis laid themselves out to be socially agreeable and 
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that an atmosphere of cordiality prevailed. Nevertheless, as Mr. Maiwandwal did 
not fail to point out to me, the Pakistani authorities ignored Prince Daud's sole 
important request, made through the Pakistani Minister here when the arrangements 
for the visit were being discussed, viz., that he should be allowed to see Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and Abdussamad Khan Acfiakzai. I do not understand the 
statement in paragraph 4 of Sir Alexander Symon’s despatch that the Pakistani 
authorities “ were prepared, had Prince Daud so wished, to arrange for him to ... . 
meet whomsoever he wished, including the Puktoon leaders, Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan and Abussamad Fehakzai This is no doubt the Pakistani version, but it 
is not in accordance with the facts. If Prince Daud did not repeat, during his stay 
in Karachi, the definite request which he had already made through Mr. Khattak, 
this was clearly because (much to Mr. Khattak's own embarrassment) the request 
had fallen on deaf ears. In my own view there is no doubt at all but that, had the 
Pakistanis seen fit to grant it, the chances of coming to an understanding would 
have been greatly improved. There is nothing surprising in the fact that Prince 
Daud declined, while at Karachi, to visit the tribal areas. He had already declined 
when the suggestion that he should do so was first put to him by Mr. Khattak, 
saying reasonably enough that he had only a limited amount of time at his disposal 
and wanted to spend it (apart from seeing the two Pashtun leaders) on pursuing 
the official talks begun here during President Iskander Mirza’s visit. His motive 
for declining to tour in Pakistan may well have been, as the Pakistanis now suggest, 
that he was doubtful about what his reception in the tribal areas would be. But 
his motive for asking to see the two Pashtun leaders was almost certainly the desire 
to come to a face-saving agreement by accepting from them the assurance that they 
and their followers had no wish to secede from Pakistan. It is in my view highly 
regrettable that the Pakistanis should have denied him that way out of his 
difficulties. They could have lost nothing by letting him try it. 

6. In paragraph 14 of his despatch Sir Alexander Symon mentions, as one of 
the things that marred the public relations aspect of the visit, the fact that the 
Afghan propaganda machine “ continued its outpourings, in contrast to its silence 
during the President’s visit to Kabul I do not think that this statement is borne 
out either by my summaries of the Afghan Press for the period in question or by 
the Pakistanis’ o\vn elaborate monitoring (which I receive) of Kabul Radio. There 
was in fact a notable lull and so far as I can ascertain nothing was said on the 
Afghan side that could have given offence. This lull was moreover a reducing of 
propaganda from a level already much lower than that of the months preceding 
President Iskander Mirza’s visit. My Pakistani colleague had indeed made one or 
two complaints to the Afghan authorities about their propaganda during the period 
between the two visits, but the subject-matter of these complaints was not very 
serious. Moreover the Afghans had retorted by complaining about a really vicious 
attack on the Afghan royal family by a Pakistani newspaper (of Quetta, if I 
remember right). Mr. Khattak investigated this counter-complaint for himself 
during a visit to the Pakistan side of the frontier, and found that the article in 
question had been directly inspired by a local Pakistani official. On balance, 
therefore, I think it can be said that the Afghans made a considerable effort, so far 
as propaganda was concerned, to give Prince Daud’s visit a fair wind. 

7. It would be most interesting to see the formula which, as mentioned in 
paragraph 9 of Sir Alexander Symon’s despatch, the Pakistanis put before Prince 
Daud; and I hope that it may prove possible to obtain a copy. They must, however, 
have realised when proposing it that the Afghan side would be unable to accept it. 
However logical it may appear to the Pakistanis to stipulate for the recognition of 
a parity of interests on the ground that there are Pathans living on both sides of the 
frontier, the Afghan Government for their part could not agree to the corollary 
(that is, to theoretical parity as regards rights of interference) without denying by 
clear implication all they claim to be. Their contention is that, whereas the 
Pakistani Government is not and does not even purport to be predominantly 
Pathan, and only rules over a Pathan minority as a result of past British aggressions 
against Afghanistan, they themselves (the Afghan Government that is, and by 
extension the country also) are Pathan. Hence any reciprocal arrangement 
recognising in respect of each of the two Governments an equal right to interest 
itself in Pathan affairs beyond its own borders would result in an entirely unequal 
and unacceptable situation of fact. It would, on the basis of the Afghans' own 
contentions, give the authorities in Karachi the right to meddle in all Afghan affairs 
—to enquire regularly of the Afghan Minister of the Interior whether he had any 
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complaints against himself, and even to display a quasi-proprietary interest in the 
welfare of the King and his household qua self-styled Pathans.' The ethnological 
basis of the Afghan case is, of course, largely fallacious. But at least it can be said 
that the Kabul Government and regime are very much more Pathan than are the 
Karachi Government and regime, and that consequently no paper formula 
recognising a parity of interests in Pathan affairs could possibly produce a parity 
of actual rights, unless it were limited to well-defined tribal areas adjacent to the 
common frontier. To propose such a formula without the necessary limitation is 
merely to use a “ stopper ” argument in debate, and is wholly unconstructive. 

8. The present atmosphere here in official circles appears to be one of 
determination to go on behaving correctly and to see the remaining planned visits 
through. But the relative optimism of Afghan officials who genuinely wanted an 
understanding with Pakistan has waned greatly since President Iskander Mirza’s 
visit. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at 
Washington, Ankara and Tehran, to the United Kingdom High Commissioners at 
Karachi and New Delhi, to Her Majesty’s Commissioner-General in South-East 
Asia and to the Political Office, Middle East Forces. 

I have, &c. 

DAN LASCELLES. 
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DA 1902/2 


No 6 


AFGHANISTAN: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Sir Daniel Lascelies to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received August 8) 


(No. 50. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, July 17, 1956. 

I have the honour to enclose my annual 
report on the Heads of Foreign Missions in 
Kabul. 

I have, &c. 

DAN LASCELLES. 


Enclosure 

(Passages marked wilh an asterisk are reproduced 
from previous reports) 

China T : * J 

Mr. Ting Kuo-yu. Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 5. 1955 
♦First Chinese Communist Ambassador to 
Afghanistan. A Political Commissar with rank of 
General during Chinese intervention in Korea and 
a member of Military Armistice Commission. 
Speaks only Chinese. (Written in 1955.) 

Accompanied by his wife, but their two young 
children remain in Peking. 

Is said by some of my colleagues to be on strained 
terms with the Soviet Embassy, but I cannot vouch 
for this. Superficially amiable in small talk con¬ 
ducted through an interpreter, but evidently 
determined nof to be drawn out. His Embassy staff 
has expanded a good deal, though the visible 
contacts between China and Afghanistan remain 
almost negligible. 


Czechoslovakia 

M. Vdclav HavKn. Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on December 10. 
1955. 

Born 1915 at Kladno. Educated at a technical 
school. After the war worked for several years in 
organisations connected with the National Front, and 
from 1948 to 1953, when he was appointed Head of 
the Czech Military Mission in Berlin, was Chairman 
of the National District Committee in Usti and 
Labem. In June 1951 was Secretary of the Regional 
Communist Party in Karlovy Vary. Was con¬ 
sidered by the Americans in Berlin, in whose sector 
his mission was. to be a diligent worker in the 
Communist cause despite his surface friendliness. 
When he left Berlin in 1955 the Americans were 
still trying to obtain settlement of bills incurred by 
him on behalf of his mission. Married, with one 
child of about 11. His wife was with him here 
for a time, but has since returned to Prague. Quiet 
and superficially amiable, he speaks fluent Russian 
and German, fairly good English and a little French. 

18831—37 50387 


Egypt 

Hussain Habit Karara. Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on May 13, 1954. 

♦Born 1905. Joined the Egyptian diplomatic 
service after graduating from the Cairo Law School. 
Served in the United States. Irak. Lebanon and in 
London as Consul-General. Speaks English and 
French well. Plays a good game of tennis. 
(Written in 1954.) *Has a wife and two young 
children. 

♦Reasonably well disposed to the Western Powers. 
His attitude sometimes suggests that he is out of 
sympathy with the military regime in Egypt. 
(Written in 1955.) 

His wife was seriously ill in May 1956 and has 
been forbidden by doctors to live in Kabul. He 
took his family to Cairo in June and is on leave 
until August. 

The increasingly anti-Western attitude of his 
Government, and their stepping up of propaganda 
here, have inevitably had some effect on his public 
conduct. But 1 am more than ever convinced that 
at heart he is well disposed towards us, and not 
without courage in applying the brakes whenever 
he can. 

France 

M. Francois Briere, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 4, 1954. 

Speaks English well, his past service having 
included thirteen years spent in the United States 
and a few more in Brazil. Consul-General at 
Chicago in 1951. Claims to have joined de Gaulle 
at an early stage. 

Genuinely friendly and well-meaning despite a 
constant flow of indiscriminate boniments , but quite 
useless as a working colleague representing a 
Western Power. He has indeed been much 
hampered by his Polish-bom wife, a neurotic 
alcoholic of appalling indiscretion and malice (now 
back in France after two disastrous periods of 
residence here). But he is, in any case, politically 
gutless and something of a toady. Studiously 
neutral about the rights and wrongs of the 
Pashtunistan case for fear of incurring Afghan 
resentment, he showed a lack of solidarity, which 
w'as not wholly due to his Government’s instructions, 
when the Afghans protested against the S.E.A.T.O. 
declaration on the Durand Line in 1956. On more 
than one occasion, with the pretext of questioning 
the Afghan authorities in order to obtain the basis 
for a report to the Quai d’Orsay. he has prompted 
them to adopt, in their relations with Pakistan, 
legalistic attitudes which they would have been 
incapable of inventing for themselves. 

Unreliable even as regards the “ cold war ” 
alignment. Owing, apparently, to his desire to be 
posted to Bucharest, he has been paying much court 
to the Communist representatives here, and he 
allowed his wife to adopt in public a scandalously 
pro-Communist line of talk. 
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His daughter is married to a Lebanese member 
of the French Archaeological Mission working in 
this country. 

Germany (Federal Republic) 

Dr. Hermann Quiring. Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on January 12. 
1955. 

♦First German representative in Afghanistan since 
the war. Was in the pre-war German Foreign 
Service in commercial and consular posts in France, 
Spain and Egypt. (Written in 1955.) Accompanied 
by his wife and 17-year-old daughter. *Elderly, 
born about 1890, and reputedly sent here for a 
couple of quiet years before retirement. Tries to 
be friendly, but has acquired a well-merited reputa¬ 
tion among his colleagues for tactlessness. (Written 
in 1955.) 

Indonesia 

The Legation was reopened on January 6. 1956. 
by Dr. Fuad Mohammed Fachruddin as Charge 
d'Affaires, a.i. t with rank of First Secretary. 
Dr. Fachruddin is married with one child aged about 
one year. His wife is with him here. Violently anti- 
Dutch. His English is good. 

Iran 

Mr. Mohammed Shayesteh, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on December 29. 
1955. 

No biographical details available, except that a 
Tehran report of some years back described him 
as “ a disgusting little sneak.” He was out of a job 
for a long while before being posted to Kabul. I 
gather that he owns a good deal of land near Kerej. 

Returned to Tehran in January 1956. ostensibly 
to report first impressions and to fetch his wife and 
family, but there were rumours in the Diplomatic 
Corps that the Afghan Government were considering 
asking for his recall because they had intercepted 
correspondence between him and Afghan tribal 
leaders. He had shown signs of enthusiasm earlier 
for some kind of action against the regime, but after 
his return to Kabul on April 27 was much less 
enthusiastic, or more discreet. 

Is now accompanied by his wife, reputed to be 
a grand-daughter of Nasr ud-Din Shah, and three 
daughters. His son, aged 16, is at school in 
England, Both he and his wife speak excellent 
French and English. 

Extremely verbose and opinionated. Small, puny 
and bald, with a pendulous, twitching nose and 
constantly wandering eyes, he is obviously not to 
be trusted a yard, though his manner is at all times 
profusely cordial. 

Iraq 

General Ibrahim ar-Rawi. Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on April 21. 1955. 

*This is his first diplomatic post, and he has little 
understanding of his duties. Dislikes Afghanistan 
and hopes to leave soon. Accompanied by his wife, 
who is ill most of the time. Has an anti-British 
background (he was involved in Rashid Ali's rising 
in 1941) (written in 1955); and in 1956, both 
publicly and privately, he took a neutralist and anti- 
Bagdad Pact line scarcely distinguishable from that 
of his Saudi colleague. Has learned some English 
since his appointment here, but cannot yet conduct 
a serious conversation in any language but Arabic. 

Italy 

Vacant. 

It was recently announced that the Afghan 
Government had given their agrenwnt to * the 
appointment of M. Guido Relli as Minister. 1 
have no details about him. 


Japan 

Mr. Kazuichi Miura, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on January 18, 
1956. 

Born 1895. After some years as a school¬ 
teacher, entered the Law Department of Kyoto 
University in his late twenties. Passed the higher 
civil service examination in 1924; in 1925 was sent 
to the Embassy in London, but was almost 
immediately transferred to Moscow, where he served 
for six years altogether before the war. During the 
war served in Berlin, Prague and Stockholm. In 
1946 retired from active duty and lectured at the 
Foreign Service Training Institute until 1948. when 
he ended all connection with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs until his appointment to Kabul. 

Speaks Russian and English well, and has some 
knowledge of French, German, Italian and Chinese. 
Accompanied by his wife. Visited Istanbul in June 
1956. Quite friendly and well disposed to all 
appearances. 

Saudi Arabia 

Fuad el-Khatib, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence in August 1948. 

♦Born near Beirut about 1880. After serving in 
Khartoum as a professor of Arabic language and 
literature, took active part in Arab Independence 
Movement and joined Sharifian family at Mecca and 
worked with Lawrence, &c. A well-known Arabic 
poet. After World War I acted as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Hedjaz until Ibn Saud conquered 
it Then served in Amman as Chief Minister to 
King Abdullah until 1943, when he quarrelled with 
the King, resigned and went to live in his native 
village in penury. He was, however, helped out by 
a friend, who, he subsequently discovered, was acting 
on King Ibn Saud's instructions. He claims to have 
been the last of the exiles to effect his reconciliation 
with Ibn Saud. After living for some time in Mecca, 
where he found his property undamaged, he was 
asked by Ibn Saud (in 1948) to proceed as his 
representative to Kabul. (Written in 1952.) 

♦Less favoured by King Saud than he was by 
Ibn Saud. (Written in 1955.) 

Although the Legation was officially raised to 
status of Embassy in 1954. he was not given rank 
of Ambassador until December 1955. Is treated 
with particular consideration by the Afghans as the 
representative of the Holy Places. 

Although he apparently showed himself to be 
well disposed during and immediately after the war. 
he has lately become virulently anti-British. This, 
of course, is in line with his Government’s attitude; 
but he has gone much further than he had any need 
to do, and must therefore now be written off as a 
time-server to be distrusted as such. 

He and his wife (who is in purdah) speak good 
English. His son, Riyadh, who was Attache in 
Kabul from 1948 to 1954, is now in Jedda. 

Soviet Union 

Mikhail Vaslicvich Degtyar, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on August 23. 
1953. 

♦Ukrainian by birth. Entered Soviet Foreign 
Service in 1944, before which time he was apparently 
in local government service. Was Counsellor and. 
on occasion. Charge d’Affaires in Ottawa from 1946 
to 1951. and thereafter served in the Foreign 
Ministry in Moscow' till his appointment to Kabul. 
Speaks adequate English and German and has learnt 
a little Persian since his arrival. His wife is learning 
English. 

*A large, burly, blond peasant with a painful 
handshake. Superficially most forthcoming, though, 
of course, very cagey in political matters. It is not 


clear how much his own personality has played a 
part in the current stepping up of Soviet diplomatic 
activity here, but he is certainly a thruster by 
nature. (Written in 1954.) 

Became Dean of the Diplomatic Corps in March 
1956, and has since assiduously presented congratu¬ 
lations and condolences to the Afghan authorities 
on all possible occasions, without taking the trouble 
to ascertain his colleagues' wishes. Visited Moscow 
in March 1956 to attend the Twentieth Plenum of 
the Soviet Communist Party at the express invitation 
of Mr. Krushchev. 

Turkey 

General Zekai Okan, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on March 7, 1956. 

Born 1894; commissioned 1912. Served in the 
First World War and in the War of Independence. 
In 1936 entrusted with the formation of an 
Armoured Combat Command of which he become 
Commander. Major-General and a Divisional 
Commander in 1940. 1944, Inspector of Signals; 

1947. G.O.C. Air Defence; 1948, Lieut.-General and 
Corps Commander; 1950, Vice-Chief of the General 
Staff. 1951. led a “goodwill” military mission to 
Pakistan; 1952, General and G.O.C. First Army; 
later reverting to V.C.G.S. In 1954. after being 
head of the Turkish Liaison Mission for Korea in 
Japan, he retired, but was recalled in May 1955 to 
become a member, of the Supreme Military Council. 

Speaks Turkish only. Very friendly, and seems 
sensible in his political opinions, but is so far rather 
lost for lack of previous diplomatic experience. 

His wife, also monolingual, is with him here. 

United States 

Mr. Sheldon Tibbetts Mills, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on May 6, 1956. 

Born 1904. Entered the Foreign Service in 1928 
and served at La Paz, Panama. Bucharest and 
Santiago. From 1943 to 1946 was in charge of 
economic affairs at New Delhi. After three years at 
Washington, mainly in the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs, he went to Rio de Janeiro as Minister- 
Counsellor. 1952, Minister-Counsellor at New 
Delhi; 1954. Ambassador at Quito. 

Accompanied by his wife; has three grown-up 
daughters in the United States. 

At first acquaintance appears to be likely to prove 
a good colleague. He has the usual American belief 
in the power of economic aid to cure political 
quarrels, and thus tends towards undue optimism 
so far. Unlike his predecessor, however, he has 
apparently no personal ambition to be looked upon 
as a Santa Claus. 

Non-Residents 

Austria 

Dr. Eric Bielka Karltreu, Minister. 

♦Presented his letters of credence on April 30, 
1952. Resident in Ankara as Minister to Turkey. 
(Written in 1952.) 

♦Visited Kabul for two weeks in March 1954. 
(Written in 1954.) 

Belgium 

Count d'Aspremont Lynden, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on June 21. 1955. 


♦Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 
(Written in 1955.) 

Brazil 

♦The Minister at Tehran is accredited to Kabul, 
but has not yet visited Afghanistan. (Written in 
1955.) 

Finland 

M. Eero A. Wuori, Minister. 

Resident at Moscow as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. Appointment announced June 1956; he has 
not yet visited Kabul. 

Lebanon 

M. Salim Bey Haidar. Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 11. 1951. 

Netherlands 

Dr. Arnold Helb, Minister. 

Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 
Appointment announced April 1956; he has not yet 
visited Kabul. 

Poland 

M. Kazimierz Smiganowski, Charge d'Affaires. 
Resident at Tehran as Charge, he visited Kabul 
in May 1955 for about three weeks and again in 
May 1956. 

Spain 

Senor Schwartz y Diaz-Florez, Minister. 

♦Presented his letters of credence on August 23. 
1953. 

Resident in Bagdad as Minister to Iraq. (Written 
in 1954.) 

Sweden 

M. Rolf Sohlman, Minister. 

♦Presented his letters of credence in 1949. 
Resident in Moscow as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. (Written in 1954.) 

Switzerland 

M. Anton Roy Ganz, Minister. 

♦Presented his letters of credence on May 10. 1955. 
Resident at Tehran as Minister to Iran. (Written 
in 1955.) 

Visited Kabul again in June 1956. 

Syria 

♦The Minister at Tehran is accredited to Kabul, 
but has not yet visited Afghanistan. (Written in 
1955.) 

Thailand 

M. Luang Bhadravadi. Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 24, 1954. 
Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 

Yugoslavia 

M. Bogdan Crnobrnja. Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on June 2. 1956. 
Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN AFGHANISTAN 

Sir Daniel Lascelies to Mr. Selwyn-Lloyd. (Received August 28) 


(No. 64. Confidential) Kabul , 

Sir, August 18, 1956. 

I have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith biographical records, amended to 
July 1956, of the leading personalities in 
Afghanistan. 

I have, &c. 

DAN LASCELLES. 


Enclosure 

Index 

1. His Majesty King Muhammad Zahir Shah. 

2. Abdul Ghani (Lieutenant-General). 

3. Abdul Hadi Dawi. 

4. Abdul Hakim. 

5. Abdul Hamid Aziz. 

6. Abdul Haye Aziz. 

7. Abdul Haye Habibi. 

8. Abdul Husain Aziz. 

9. Abdul Majid Zabuli, alias Abdul Majidoff or 

HakimofT; now known as Zabuli. 

10. Abdul Majid (Doctor). 

11. Abdul Malik (Brigadier-General). 

12. Abdur Rahman Pazhwak. 

13. Abdur Rahman Popalzai. 

14. Abdur Rahman Mahmudi (Doctor). 

15. Abdur Rauf Benawa. 

16. Abdur Rauf Haider. 

17. Abdul Samad. 

18. Abdul Wahab Haider. 

19. Abduz, Zahir (Doctor). 

20. Abdullah Malakyar. 

21. Abdullah Yoftali. 

22. Ahmad Ali. 

23. Ahmad Ali Kohzad. 

24. Ali Ahmad Popal. 

25. Ali Muhammad Mirza. 

26. Allah Nawaz. 

27. Amanuliah Khan. 

28. Amir ud-Din. 

29. Arsalam Salimi. 

30. Asadullah Saraj (Lieutenant-General). 

31. Ataullah Khan. 

32. Faiz Muhammad Khan (General). 

33. Faiz Muhammad Zekria. 

34. Fazal Ahmad Mujaddadi. 

35. Fazal-i-Umar (Sher Agha). 

36. Ghulam Faruq (Doctor). 

37. Ghulam Faruq. 

38. Ghulam Faruq Saraj. 

39. Ghulam Muhammad Suleiman. 

40. Ghulam Muhammad Sherzad. 

41. Ghulam Rasul (Lieutenant-General). 

42. Ghulam Siddiq. 

43. Ghulam Yahya Tarzi. 

44. Habibullah Tarzi. 

45. Haji Mirza Ali Khan, (the Faqir of Ipi). 
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46. Jalaluddin Tarzi. 

47. Khalilullah Khalili. 

48. Mir Ghulam Muhammad Ghubbar. 

44. Mir Muhammad Yusaf. 

50. Muhammad, Akram. 

51. Muhammad Ali. 

52. Muhammad Amin (Amin Jan). 

53. Muhammad, Anas (Doctor). 

54. Muhammad Arif (Lieutenant-General). 

55. Muhammad Atiq Rafiq. 

56. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Daud (Lieutenant- 

General). 

57. Muhammad Haider Husseini. 

58. Muhammad Hashim Maiwandwal. 

59. Muhammad Ismail. 

60. Muhammad Kabir Ludin. 

61. Muhammad Murid. 

62. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Naim. 

63. Muhammad Nauroz. 

64. Muhammad Qasim (Lieutenant-General). 

65. Muhammad Shuaib. 

66. Muhammad Umar (Major-General). 

67. Muhammad Usman Amiri. 

68. Muhammad Yusaf. 

69. Najibullah Tourvayana. 

70. Saiyid Qasim Rishtiya. 

71. Saiyid Saleh (Lieutenant-General). 

72. Salah ud-Din Saljuki. 

73. H.R.H. Shah Mahmud (Mahmud Jan) (Field- 

Marshal). 

74. H.R.H. Shah Wali (Marshal). 

75. Shams ud-Din Majruh. 

76. Siddiq Agha Muhammad (Gul Agha). 

77. Sultan Ahmad. 

78. Wali Khan. 


1. Ilis Majesty King Muhammad Zahir Shah 

Muhammadzai. Only surviving son of King Nadir 
Shalt. Born 1914. Accompanied father to France 
1924 and educated in that country. Returned to 
\ r ghanistan October 1930. In 1931 attended a year's 
course at the Infantry Officers’ School, Kabul. 
Married (1931) a daughter of Ahmad Shah (L.P. 22). 
Assistant War Minister 1932. September 1933 
officiated as Education Minister in addition to his 
other duties. Was proclaimed King on 8th Novem¬ 
ber 1933, immediately after his father's assassination. 
His birthday is celebrated about 15th October each 
year. Has had five sons, Muhammad Akbar, bom 
1933, died 1942; Ahmad Shah, born 1934; 
Muhammad Nadir, born 1941; Shah Mahmud, 
born 1946; Muhammad Daud Pashtunyar, born 
1949; and two daughters born in 1932 and 
1936. Keen on shooting, tennis, riding and 
swimming. Between 1948 and 1950 his health 
was bad. He suffered not only from a recurrence 
of an old knee injury, but also from serious dental 
trouble which affected his right eye. In May 1949 
a specialist was flown from England to examine him. 
His condition did not improve, and in October 1949 
he left for Paris for treatment. Returned to Kabul 
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appearance and of less robust material than the 
average Afghan. Speaks excellent French and plays 
a good game of bridge. Shrewd, friendly and quite 
forthcoming about the local economic situation. On 
good terms with the King but still unemployed 
(July 1955). 

58. Muhammad Hashim Maiwandwal 

Born about 1916. Of unimportant family. 
Educated at Kabul and became Secretary to the 
King. Entered journalism and eariy 1952 appointed 
acting head of Press Department, possibly at behest 
of Daud. Maintained steady propaganda offensive 
against Pakistan and appeared to do nothing to 
control anti-British tone of Government press. In 
December 1952 was appointed counsellor at 
Washington. Reappointed head of Press Depart¬ 
ment in 1954. Attended Bandung Conference in 
l >55. Appointed Political Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (Deputy Foreign Minister) January 
1956. Intelligent; formerly unfriendly to us, but 
since his latest appointment has been affable to us 
and Americans. A very close associate of Prince 
Naim's, but capable, on occasion, of taking his own 
line in political conversations. 

59. Muhammad Ismail 

vVardaki, Tola Khei, Ghilzai. Son of Abdullah. 
At one time Director of the Eastern Department of 
the Foreign Ministry. Governor of the Northern 
District, Kabul Province. Officiating Governor 
Kataghan and Badakshan. Governor (Wali) of 
Kabul Province 1939. 1949 transferred to Baghlan 

as Governor of that and Kat3ghan provinces. Has 
created the impression of being a capable and 
industrious administrator, and has undoubtedly 
become the !ead : ng figure in the north. His 
enthusiasm for projects probably outstrips the prac¬ 
tical realities. As a capable outsider, certainly 
resents the monopoly of patronage held by the ruling 
family. Speaks English and French; is definitely 
orientated towards the West; is hospitable and 
friendly to staffs oi this and American Embassies. 

oh. Muhammad Kabir Lunin 

Ghilzai. Bora 1903. Educated in United States 
(Cornell University) where he studied engineering. In 
19-r4 appointed Acting Minister of Public Works and 
May 1946 Minister. Visited the United States in 1947 
to 1948 in connexion with the Morrison-Knudsen 
contract and the Helmand River irrigation scheme, 
in which connexion he started the Boghra Canal. 
Was one of the negotiators of the Export-Import 
Bank $21 miilion-loan for the Helmand scheme. 
Returned to Kabul June 1948. October 1949 super¬ 
seded as Minister of Public Works and appointed 
soon after Director of Investigation and Economic 
Phnning in the Ministry of National Economy. 
January 1950 sent by the National Assembly to the 
United States to complete formalities for the $21 
million loan. Led Afghan delegation to United 
Nations General Assembly in New York in autumn 
1952 and made a favourable impression on our 
delegation. After the Assembly, was appointed 
permanent Afghan representative to the United 
N'tions. Appointed ambassador at Washington in 
October 1953. Very pro-American. 

6 1 . Muhammad Murid 

Born Kabul 1901 and educated at School of 
Hakims. 1926 translator and assistant signals 
instructor at Military School, then Assistant Director 
of Telegraphs. 1929 to 1938 employed in Royal 
Secretariat. 1938 appointed Director of Personnel 
in Ministry of Education. 1949 Under-Secretary of 
Public Works. 1950 Head of Department supervising 
the work of the United States Morrison-Knudsen 


Company. 1952 Deputy Director-General of 
Helmand Valley Exploitation Department. 

September 1953 appointed Acting Minister of 
Communications, Minister January 1956. 

62. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Naim 

Younger son of the late Muhammad Aziz. 
Muhamrnadzai. Born 1911. Brother of Prince Daud 
Under-Secretary, Foreign Ministry, October 1930. 
Minister in Rome December 1932; recalled 
and appointed extra secretary. Foreign Ministry. 
First secretary 1935. Married 1934 eldest 
sister of King Zahir Shah. Officiating Foreign 
Minister December 1935 and again 1936 during 
absence of raiz Muhammad (L.P. 33) in Europe. 
Also acting managing-director, Afghan National 
Bank, during absence of Abdul Majid (L.P. 9) 
in Europe 1936-37. Minister of Education 1957, 
and Acting Foreign Minister during Foreign 
Minister’s absence in Tehran June 1937 and 
Jalalabad in January 1938. Assistant to the 
Prime Minister September 1939 in addition to his 
duties as Minister of Education. 1941 officiating 
Minister of National Economy during absence of 
Abdul Majid in Europe in addition to his own duties. 
Officiated as Prime Minister winter 1943 during ill¬ 
ness of his uncle, Hashim Khan (deceased), 
with whom he was a great favourite. 1946 Minister 
in London. Ambassador to the United States May 
1948. Representative of Afghanistan at General 
Assembly of United Nations in New York April 1949, 
and at Paris, December 1951. Appointed Minister of 
Public Works in 1949 but (although he returned to 
Kabul in 1950 for a year) did not take up this 
appointment. Autumn 1951 went back to Washing¬ 
ton as Ambassador, and submitted Afghan Govern¬ 
ment's application for membership of the Inter¬ 
nationa! Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Reported as not being very popular in Washington. 
Returned to Kabul in June 1953, and appointed 
Foreign Minister in September 1953. 

Easy-going and pleasant mannered and friendly 
to British Embassy, but somewhat reserved, perhaps 
as a result of a tendency to deafness. Speaks 
French fluently and English tolerably. It was at one 
time believed that he was destined to succeed his 
uncle as Prime Minister, but it is doubtful if he has 
cither the brains, physical fitness or strength of 
character for ihe task. Generally described as “net 
straight." (Written before 1954.) 

Since Prince Daud’s accession to power, the two 
brothers have practicaliy run the country between 
them, ft has been generally assumed that, if Naim 
is not indeed completely subservient to Daud, he is 
at least the weaker element by far. This is probably 
true. 

Though superficially amiable and courteous, he is 
far too self-consciously a Royal Highness to make 
a good Minister for Foreign Affairs. His French is 
barely adequate for business discussions, and he 
exploits his deafness to the full. In marked contrast 
to his brother, he is a tall, handsome man of 
distinguished bearing, and makes an excellent first 
impression on visitors. (Written in 1954.) 

In the crisis brought about in 1955 by the 
Government-organised attacks on the Pakistani 
Embassy and Consulates. Naim’s conduct was only 
a little less deplorable than that of his brother Dard 
Though it was presumably Daud who originated 
the idea, Naim was certainly involved in the plans 
for its execution. While the attack on the Embassy 
was taking place, appeals for help by the Pakistanis 
were answered by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs— 
no doubt on Naim’s authority—by a cool recom¬ 
mendation to apply to the police. Naim never 
visited the wrecked premises in his capacity as 
official host of the diplomatic corps. But he did. 
though ungraciously, perform the flag-raising 
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ceremony which formally closed the incident. Took 
leave in December 1955 after Soviet leaders’ visit 
and rumours that he had quarrelled with Daud; 
Najibuilaii (L.P. 67) acted as Minister in his 
absence. Resumed his duties before the end of the 
month. There have since been repeated rumours, 
but no real evidence, of further disagreements 
between Naim and his brother. 


63. Muhammad Nauroz 

Mirza of Logar. Chief Secretary to King Nadir 

November 1929. Officiating Court Minister 1936. 
Ambassador in Tehran 1939. Relieved of appoint¬ 
ment and appointed Minister oi Interior 1943, in 
which capacity he became more influential and 
popular mainly owing to his patience when investi¬ 
gating complaints. May 1946 appointed Minister of 
Revenue, and later ambassador in Moscow. 
Relieved at end of 1949 and accompanied King on 
his visit to Muslim countries. October 1950, 
appointed Minister of Finance. Appointed Minister 
of the Interior early in 1953, in which post he 
incurred some criticism for inefficiency. Appointed 
ambassador to Saudi Arabia in April 1954. In 
June 1955 returned to Kabul. Was elected repre¬ 
sentative of Kulangar to the National Assembly, and 
subsequently President of the Assembly. Under his 
guidance the Assembly has appeared to take a closer 
and sometimes adversely critical interest in the 
emails of government administration, though on all 
questions of major policy it remains unanimously 
subservient. 

Has influence in the Logar valley. Said to 
have been of doubtful loyalty to present regime 
in the past but now appears to serve them 
with more than usual industry and honesty. 
Formerly pro-German. Speaks some English. One 
of his sons (Lieutenant Yahya) took military training 
course in United Kingdom and is violent critic of 
present regime. 


64. Muhammad Qarim (Lieutenant-General) 

Muhammadzai. Born approximately ! 904. 
Director of Intelligence in the War Ministry 1935. 
Chief of Staff, Guards Division, 1936. Officiating 
General Officer Commanding, Kataghan and Badak- 
shan Division, 1936. Promoted major-general 1937. 
Officiating General Officer Commanding, Guards 
Division, 1937-40. Governor and General Officer 
Commanding the Southern Province in May 1944 at 
the time of the Zadran disturbances. Transferred to 
Kabul head of the Tribal Department 1949. Later 
Commandant of the Military College. November 
1950, appointed Chief of the General Staff. A tact¬ 
ful. popular and efficient officer who has pleasant 
manners, is intelligent and speaks little English. A 
staunch supporter of Shah Mahmud, the former 
Prime Minister. 1952 in Paris for medical treatment 
md also visited Turkey. Minister at Bagdad July 
1956. 


65. Muhammad Shuaib 

Born approximately 1904. Youmzer brother of 
Muhammad Sarwar and Ghulam Haidar. 
Appointed Assistant to the Governor of Kandahar 
1924. The Amir dismissed him during a visit of 
inspection to Kandahar, October 1925. Employed as 
third assistant to the Minister of Court 1931. 
Resigned August 1932 and became Kandahar 
manager to agent for Bur mail Shell Oil Company in 
Afghanistan. Agent for the Government Monopoly 
in Kandahar for importing Japanese goods. 
Appointed Afghan Consul at Karachi 1940. Consul- 
General, New York 1945 and Counsellor, Washing¬ 
ton 1948. Later placed in charge of Morrison 


Knudsen affairs in United States but gave no satisfac¬ 
tion. 19o2, Director of Consular Department in 
Foreign Ministry; pleasant but lazy and incompe¬ 
tent; speaks fair English. 1953, Director of 
^Administration in the Foreign Ministry. 


66. Muhammad Umar (Major-General) 

Yusafzai of the Topchi family. Born 1898. 
Chief of Staff 1924. Head of Afghan Military 
Mission to Russia to select artillery for the Afghan 
Army and study Soviet military methods in October 
1926. Visited Russia and Italy 1928. Was at one 
time military attache in Berlin. Reappointed Chief 
of General Staff early in 1930. In 1932 proceeded to 
Europe to attend Disarmament Conference, Geneva. 
Resumed duties as Chief of Staff, but left once more 
for Geneva, May 1934. Afghan representative to 
League of Nations Disarmament Committee, June 
1935. Recalled to Kabul 1936. Chief of Staff till 
June 1946 when appointed Chief Private Secretary 
to the King—a post which carries Cabinet rank. July 
1948 Minister of War. 1949 to 1955 ambassador 
to France, accredited also to Belgium and Switzer¬ 
land. Accredited to Madrid in October 1950, on 
the establishment of diplomatic relations for the first 
time. 1950 represented Government at World 
Assembly of Moral Rearmament in Switzerland and 
reported on it favourably. With Shah Wali 
represented King Zahir Shah at funeral of King 
George VI. Ambassador at Tehran May 1955. 

A keen and intelligent officer, but said to have had 
little experience in the field or handling troops. Has 
been much in Europe and speaks English, Russian 
and German fluently. Is also said to speak French 
and Italian. During early part of Second World War 
was strictly Nationalist and neutral in attitude, but 
towards end of 1944 began to show distrust of Russia 
and a decided leaning towards Great Britain and 
America. Went to India at the head of an Afghan 
military mission 1945. What he saw there convinced 
him of desirability of securing help of India, Great 
Britain or America in supply of war material to 
Afghanistan and in training matters. He has the 
complete confidence of King Zahir Shah and the 
Afghan Government. Shrewd and sensible but 
considered to be very much under the influence of 
the former Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud. 


67. Muhammad Usman Amiri 

Afghan Consul, Bombay 1927 and Consul-General. 
India 1928. Counsellor Tehran 1930. Second Under¬ 
secretary in Foreign Ministry 1931. Member of 
Musabad Perso-Afghan Commission 1934-35. 
Pensioned and unemployed 1935. Member of 
Republican Party. President of Kabul Municipal 
Committee 1937. Relieved of post July 1942 for 
alleged malpractice in distribution of food supplies 
to the public. 1944 took up directorship of several 
public trading concerns. Appointed Under-Secretary 
in Foreign Ministry 1946 and Minister at Rome. 
May 1948. 

1952 returned to Kabul and appointed Under¬ 
secretary (Administrative) in Foreign Ministry. 
Believed to be corrupt and alcoholic. Has a poor 
reputation. Speaks some English and a few words 
of French. 


68. Muhammad Ytisaf 

Rorn in Kabul 1914. Went to Germany for 
higher education in physics and on return was 
successively lecturer in physics of the Kabul Faculty 
of Science and then Acting Principal of the Faculty. 
Tn 1947 appointed Head of Technical Education 
Department of Ministry of Education. 
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Assistant Director of Public Instruction 1949. 
Sent to German> in 1952 as Head of Afghan 
Cultural Relations Department. Appointed Acting 
Minister of Mines in September 1953. Minister of 
Mines and Industries January 1956. 

Speaks German and English and some Arabic. 
Friendly in conversation, and seemingly quite 
intelligent. 

69. Najibullah Tourvayana 

Born approximately 1906. Related to the late Amir 
Abdur Rahman through his mother. Brother of Dr. 
Anas (L.P. 53). Educated at the French School, 
Kabul. Director-General of the Political Section ol 
the Foreign Ministry until his appointment in May 
1946 as Acting Minister of Education. Represented 
Afghanistan at Delhi meeting on Indonesia in 1949. 
Appointed Ambassador to India, January 1949. 
October 1949 accompanied King Zahir Shah to 
France where in the following month he was 
granted an Honorary Doctorate of the University 
of Lyons. Was Afghan representative at Indo¬ 
nesian Republic Foundation ceremonies in 
Djakarta in December 1949. Returned to India and 
signed lndo-Afghan Treaty of Mutual Friendship and 
Assistance in January 1950. Accompanied Indian 
Government guests of Afghan Government to Kabul 
for Afghan Independence Week celebrations in 
August and September 1950. Was again in Kabul 
in following month—ostensibly in connexion with 
Helmand River neutral commission’s enquiry. 
Went to United States April 1951 bearing messages 
to Shah Muhmud from Government and possibly 
the King calling for his return, but later remained 
abroad until October. 

Speaks French fluently and is now able also to 
converse intelligently in English. Has considerable 
ability and influence. Ambitious and somewhat 
conceited, but usually courteous. Had in the 
past the reputation of being strongly anti-British; 
he could be more fairly described as a strong 
Nationalist. Dabbles in cultural matters and is a keen 
student of Persian literature. If the present regime 
remains in power is likely to become a most 
important personage. A leader of the pro- 
Pashtunistan Party, he was sent to Karachi to 
conduct negotiations with the Pakistan Government 
early in 1948 but failed to reach agreement. His 
optimistic reports and attitude on his return merely 
exacerbated the situation. While ambassador at 
New Delhi he repeatedly made violent anti-Pakistan 
speeches, one of which (April 1950) led to a formal 
protest by Pakistan. Visited Kabul in spring 1952 
but then returned to Delhi. The leading exponent 
•f Pashtunislan abroad; as such he was undoubtedly 
detested by the Pakistan Government. 

appointed ambassador at London in February 
1954. Attended Bandoeng Conference in spring 1955 
returning to London in April. Returned to Kabul 
for a month at the end of 1955 and performed the 
duties of Foreign Minister while Prince Naim was 
on leave. Intolerably verbose. 

70. Saivid Qasini Rishtiva 

Born 1915. Brother of Ghubbar (L.P. 48) and of 
Farhang. who were both arrested in Mav 1952. 
Educated at Kabul. Joined Foreign Ministry in 
1931. Became a member of the Afghan Academy 
on its establishment in 1939. Became acting chic’ 
of Press Department with Cabinet rank in 1948 
Under his guidance the press became considerably 
freer and more outspoken chiefly in condemnation of 
Pakistan. 1949 relieved of his appointment because 
he did not agree with the Pashtunistan policy. 
Made Director of Controls and Economic Plannin?: 
in the Ministry of National Economy. 1951 
Appointed head of Department for Liaison with the 


United Nations Technical Assistance Mission and in 
1952 head of Officials’ Co-operative Department, 
an organisation which is charged with stabilising the 
cost of living or some 100,000 Government 
employees. Appointed Head of Bakhtar News 
Agency, June 1954. Chief of Press Department, 
August 1956. 

Probably mistrusted by the present regime on 
account ot his brothers’ activities and his own pro¬ 
gressive views. Claims to have attempted to serve 
as a bridge between the old guard and the new 
progressives in the transition towards democracy. In 
the end he fell out with both. Is known to have 
taken a commission on contracts placed. 

71. Saivid Saleh (Lieutenant-General) 

A Pathan of the Kunar Valley. Educated at the 
Military School and commissioned as an infantry 
officer 1918. Married into a Muhammadzai family 
of Kabul. Military Attache in Ankara 1927. 
Returned to Kabul 1928 and remained at home 
during the Bacha Saqao period. Commander of the 
School of Infantry 1932. Court-martialled 1934 for 
fighting with an A.D.C. to the King. 1937 A.D.C. 
to the King, 1940 a brigade commander, and 1941 
Commander of the Royal Bodyguard. In 1945 
appointed to Muhammad Daud’s staff in the Eastern 
province and commanded operations against Safis 
in the Kunar Valley. Placed on the reserve in 1948, 
but re-employed as Inspector-General of the Army 
in 1949. and appointed Chief of the General Stall 
in 1954. 

A tall man with a good presence, he appears tc 
be friendly. Speaks Pashtu fluently, but has almost 
no English or French. His military thinking is 
almost exclusively on infantry lines, and he has 
expressed satisfaction with the major quality of the 
Afghan soldier, the ability to march long distances 
over rough country with little food or administrative 
support. 

72. Salah ud-Din Saliuki 

Born about 1893, son of Mufti Siraj-ud-Din of 
Herat. Came to Kabul as editor of paper 
Tijarat {Commerce). Afterwards personal diarist 
to Amanullah. Consul in Bombay 1930. March 
1933 acted as Consul, Jeddah, in addition to 
Bombay duties. Consul-General, India, August 
1933. 1939 returned to Afghanistan. Controller of 

Broadcasting and Propaganda November 1939. 
Director of Press and Publicity 1940-48. April 1948 
counsellor Karachi with local rank of minister. 
Returned from Karachi beginning 1949 but held no 
post until elected to 7th National Assembly in April 
as representative of Herat. Appointed Head of the 
Press Department in September 1953. then 
Ambassador to Egypt in March 1954. Also 
accredited to Amman, October 1955. and to Beirut, 
August 1956. Has at various times stated that, when 
Consul and Consul-General in India, he was 
neglected socially by British officials at Simla. Delhi 
and Bombay. Is a philosopher and poet. Speaks 
English intelligibly but not very well. Was once 
reported to be pro-Russian and pro-Republican, but 
appears to be trusted by Afghan Government. Has 
the reputation of entertaining anti-British sentiments. 
Is an ardent advocate of Pashtunistan idea. 1951 
wrote article attacking Mr. Phillips-Price, M.P., as 
a British spy. 

73. H.R.II. Shah Mahmud (Mahmud Jan) (Field- 

Marshal) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai, born 1894. Youngest son 
of Muhammad Yusuf and uncle of King Zahir Shah. 
Brother of Shah Wali Khan (L.P. 74). Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Royal Bodyguard, 
ranking as general in 1917. Commanded the troops 
on the Pei war front 1919. Was in great favour with 
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the Amir for never having suffered a defeat (he was 
never attacked). Civil and Military Governor of 
Southern Province, September 1919. December 
1920 was married in Kabul to a step-sister of the 
Amir. General Officer Commanding, Badakhshan 
and Kaiaghan, from 1922 to 1925. Governor of 
Eastern Province, Aprii 1926, and pacified Afridis 
and Mohmands. Transferred from Jalalabad to 
Kabul as second secretary in Ministry of Interior, 
March 1928. Commissioned by Bacha-i-Saqao to 
go as his emissary to the tribes of Eastern and 
Southern Provinces. Joined Nadir Shah on his 
arrival in Khost, March 1929. Assisted Nadir 
Shah in his campaign against Bacha-i-Saqao. 
Appointed War Minister by Nadir Shah, November 
1929. January 1931 appointed Supreme Civil and 
Military Administrator of Northern Afghanistan. 
Succeeded in driving Ibrahim Beg across Russian 
frontier and pacified the country sufficiently for him 
to be able to return to Kabul, August 1931. Awarded 
the Almar-i-Ala, September 1931 and appointed 
member of the Senate. Suffered from goitre and 
hoped to take cure in Germany, autumn 1932, but 
visit to Europe postponed owing to the Dare Khel 
outbreak. November 1932, during which he com¬ 
manded a force of about two divisions in addition to 
tribal levies. His success in this affair was perhaps 
due as much to money as to fighting. On Nadir 
Shah’s murder displayed great presence of mind deal¬ 
ing with the situation in Kabul. Proclaimed Zahir 
Shah King and sw'ore allegiance to him. Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief and Minister of War 1933. 

Betrothed his two daughters to the two sons of 
Hayatullah, brother of ex-King Amanullah, December 
1935. Left for Europe. March 1936 for medical treat¬ 
ment and successfully operated upon for goitre in 
Berlin. Visited England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Russia, Turkey and Iran. Returned to Kabul, 
December 1936. Developed heart trouble in 1943 
and was unable to carry out his duties for some time. 
Succeeded his half-brother Hashim Khan (deceased) 
as Prime Minister in May 1946, retaining position as 
Commander-in-Chief. Visited United States and 
United Kingdom 1947. In October 1949, on 
reorganisation of Cabinet, became head of the 
newly-formed Supreme Council of Government in 
addition to his duties as Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief. 1951 was absent abroad from 
January to September, mainly in the United .States 
where he underwent an operation for goitre; was 
officially entertained by the United States Govern¬ 
ment and the Morrison-Knudsen Company. Visited 
London and Ankara on his way back to Kabul. On 
return refused to resume his office as Prime Minister 
until Prince Daud resigned his posts. On Daud’s 
resignation in October, he acted as Minister of 
War and of the Interior for several months until 
able to appoint suitable Ministers. Had to abandon 
his experiment in democracy, provisionally at all 
events, when he felt himself obliged to arrest 
opposition leaders in May 1952 following on strictly 
controlled elections to the 8th National Assembly. 
Resigned as Prime Minister in September 1953, 
ostensibly on grounds of ill-health, and was 
succeeded by Muhammad Daud. Left Kabul for 
Mecca in August 1954 and returned January 1955. 
Professed disgust at the attack on the Pakistan 
Embassy on March 30. In his role of an “elder 
statesman ” who is not a member of the Government 
but is a recognised adviser to the King, he receives 
an allowance of 80,000 afghanis a year and an official 
car, and retains officially recognised contact with 
foreign representatives and Afghan officials. Is 
strongly opposed to the pro-Russian aspects of 
Daud's policy, and openly describes his nephew as 
a mad dog. Remained ostentatiously out of Kabul 
during the visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev 
December 1955. 


Is popular with the army and throughout the 
country, especially with the tribes. An opportunist 
rather than a man wiih a consistent policy, and 
proved to be a poor administrator,given to favouritism 
and susceptible to flattery. Consequently gave the 
appearance of packing his Administration with 
nonentities and “ yes-men ” while able members of 
the Royal Family were being exiled to missions 
abroad. Is inclined to be vain but has good manners, 
and considerable charm. Speaks tolerable English 
and is iriendly to the British Embassy. Fond of 
games but a bad loser. 


74. H.R.H. Shah Wali (Marshal) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Born 1885. Son of Sardar 
Muhammad Yusuf and biother of King Nadir Shah. 
Brother of Shah Mahmud, former Prime Minister 
(L.P. 73) and half-brother of Hashim Khan 

(deceased). Was equerry to Amir Habibullah. 
Accompanied him to India 1907. After the 
Amir’s murder, February 1919 was arrested and 
sent to Kabul, but acquitted and released. Com¬ 
manded troops on Kharlachi front July-October 
1919. Promoted general for good services on the 
Tochi border. Married a sister of ex-King 
Amanullah, May 1920. Appointed to command 1st 
Division in Kabul 1921. On intimate terms with 
ex-King Amanullah and seemed to be his greatest 
personal friend. One of the delegates at the British- 
Afghan Conference in Kabul 1921. Commanded 1st 
Cavalry Corps. December 1921 and the Kabul 
Corps 1923. Equerry to the King, December 1924. 
Commanded troops in Logar during Mangal rebellion 
1924-25, and for his services was created “Taj-i- 
Afghan.” Left Kabul for Paris, September 1926. 
Was, with brother Nadir, at Grasse. Left 
Marseilles with Nadir and Hashim February 
1929, and proceeded with Nadir to Khost, 
March 1929. Captured Kabul 13th October, 
1929. Appointed Regent, October 1929 and Minister 
London, November 1929. Transferred to Paris, June 
1931. Returned to Kabul, February 1935 and 
appointed Acting Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence during absence of Shah Mahmud in Europe. 
His wife refused to accompany him and remained in 
Paris. Left Kabul, March 1937 to resume his 
appointment of Minister to France, which he held for 
ten years. Represented King Zahir Shah at the 
Coronation of King George VI. In 1945 his eldest 
son Ahmed Wali returned to Afghanistan and married 
in February 1946, the daughter of Shah Mahmud. 
His second and third sons went to England in 1945, 
Abdul Wali for attachment to the Brigade of Guards 
and Wali Shah to go to Harrow and Cambridge 
(Trinity Hall). Returned to Afghanistan in 1947, 
when he was Acting Prime Minister until Shah 
Mahmud’s return from his visit to the United States 
and United Kingdom. Appointed Ambassador to 
Pakistan in April 1948. Was unable to do much 
to improve Afghan-Pakistan relations—rather the 
reverse—and in June 1948 left for France to visit 
and bring back his wife. Returned to his post later 
in the year, but in February 1949 came back 
to Kabul for consultations in connexion with the 
Pashtunistan campaign. At the height of the 
campaign showed a complete inability to listen to 
reason but has since recovered some of his 
equilibrium. Went to France for medical treatment 
in September 1949. Ambassador to Great Britain 
from January 1950 to March 1954. Emphasised the 
importance with which his Government regard the 
Pashtunistan issue in interviews with Mr. Bevin in 
May 1950 and w f ith Mr. Eden in January 1952. 
July 1951 came back to Kabul, remaining until 
October, apparently to keep an eye on affairs during 
the absence abroad of his brother, then Prime 
Minister, but also to see his second son, Abdul Wali. 
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marry Princess Biiqis, the eldest daughter of the 
King. 

Visited Kabul again from February to May 1953. 
Returned to London to attend the Coronation. 
Came buck to Kabul in July 1953, then returned to 
London until recalled in March 1954. Pleasant and 
friendly but shows signs of ageing. July 1956, in 
declining health and living in Nice. 


75. Shams ud-Din Ma;ruh 

Say id from Lower Kunar Valley. Bom c. 1906. 
Family have land and influence. Director of Tribal 
Aiiairs since 1951. Is said to owe his key position 
in the Government to : (a) Daud’s support; ( b) to 
his family influence and connexions; (c) to his 
eloquence. Cross-eyed and ugly, he is reputed to 
be a Pushtu poet and something of a wit. His 
adopted name “ Majruh ” means in Arabic “ the 
wounded,” i.e., he has Pashtunistan engraved on his 
heart. Reappointed Head of the Directorate of 
Tribal Affairs in September 1953. 


76. Siddiq Agha Muhammad (Gul Agha) 

Son of Qaiyum Jan Agha, late Hazrat Sahib of 
Shor Bazar, and half-brother of Fazal-i-Umar 
(Sher Agha) (L.P. 35). On the death of Qaiyum 
Jan Agha the title was assumed by the eldest son, 
Sher Agha. On the latter's death in June 1925 the 
title was assumed by Muhammad Siddiq Agha, in 
the absence of his half-brother. Slier Agha, then a 
political refugee in India. Was arrested, with Rasul 
Jan Agha, for trying to stir up trouble in Khost, 
September 1928. Later released and in February 
1929 reported to have accepted Bacha-i-Saqao’s rule. 
June 1929 confined in Kabul Citadel on account of 
intrigues with Sher Agha in Southern Province. 
Released and joined Nadir Shah on his entry into 
Kabul, October 1929. Relinquished the title of 
Hazrat Sahib to Sher Agha on the latter's return 
from India. Minister to Egypt February 1931. 
Proceeded to Mecca, April 1931, to watch 
Amanullah. July 1932 visited Kabul on leave, and 
received in a friendly manner by King and Prime 
Minister. Sher Agha was reported to be trying to 
persuade him to resign, but he returned to Egypt 
September 1932. Visited Mecca for the Haj 1933. 
Appointed Minister to the Hejaz in addition to duties 
as Minister to Egypt. April 1935. Visited Mecca 
during pilgrimage 1935 but evinced no sympathy for 
Amanullah. Reappointed (1939) Minister to Egypt. 
Expressed anti-British views in connexion with the 
war situation and British attitude towards Egypt in 
1942. Replaced as Minister at Cairo and Jedda 
in 1952 by Abdul Hadi Dawi (L.P. 3) mainly 
on account of his pro-Pakistan sympathies. Has 
apparently decided to stay in Egypt as a private 
citizen, but visits Kabul from time to time. His 


son was arrested by Egyptian Government when 
Muslim Brotherhood was suppressed in 1954, but 
was released by intercession of Fazal-i-Umar. 

77. Sultan Ahmad 

Muhammadzai. Son of Colonel Sher Ahmad. 
Assistant to Mirza Muhammad, ambassador at 
Moscow, August 1920. Head of Afghan Mission to 
Ankara 1921. Returned to Kabul, Aprii 1926 and 
appointed to Foreign Minisiry. Granted title of 
“ Sardar-i-Ala ” February 1927. Ambassador at 
Tehran, October 1928. Relieved November 1929 and 
returned to Kabul. Appointed to be in charge of 
State guests, Kabul, January 1930. Went to Turkey 
as Ambassador December 1930. Took with him as 
secretary Faiz Muhammad (L.P. 33). Suspected of 
pro-Amanullah tendencies. Visited Europe 1933, 
and, as Afghan representative, concluded Treaty of 
Friendship with Brazil through their embassy 1933. 
Appointed an Afghan delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference Geneva 1933. Represented King of 
Afghanistan at funeral of King George V, January 
1936. Returned to Ankara June 1937. Ambassador 
at Moscow 1938. During 1941-42 stated to have 
shown some concern for his personal safety, and to 
have given depressing accounts of Russian ability to 
resist the Germans. Visited Kabul 1945 and returned 
with great reluctance. May 1946 Minister of Health. 
President of National Council 1947-49. Again 
ambassador at Moscow, November 1949; also 
accredited to Sweden. Made pronouncement of 
Government views on Pashtunistan in Moscow on 
Pashtunistan Day (2nd September, 1951). Returned 
to Kabul in March 1953 and was appointed Foreign 
Minister in succession to Ali Muhammad (L.P. 25). 
Retained his post until the resignation of Shah 
Mahmud’s Government in September 1953. Unem¬ 
ployed, but apparently on good enough terms with 
Diud (July 1955). 

78- WaH Khan 

Kuki Khel Afridi malik and titular head of the 
entire Afridi tribe. Absconded to Afghanistan in 
1950 after a dispute over allowances and perquisites 
with the Pakistan political authorities during which 
some of his relatives were arrested. Became a leader 
of the Pashtunistan campaign and in December 1952 
organised an Afridi lashkar which tried to raid 
Peshawar and Kohat Districts and had to be 
dispersed by the Royal Pakistan Air Force. In 
March 1955 he led the mob which attacked and 
looted the Pakistan Consulate in Jalalabad. Subse¬ 
quently visited Tirah to stir up anti-Pakistan feeling 
but did not attempt to raise a lashkar. 

Wali Khan still has much influence among Afridis 
(July 1955) and receives generous financial support, 
including a share in the Government controlled lorry 
service, from the Afghan Government. 
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